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No Drama Coming 


Kiyotsune, the Japanese NO 
drama, will be presented 
Wednesday, November 2, in 
the Stevenson College Dining 
Hall at 8:30 p.m. The pro- 
duction is t6 be given in con- 
junction with the Japan So- 
ciety of New York and the 
Society for International Cul- 
tural Relations (KBS) of Tok- 
yo. 

The Japanese NO drama, 
older than the more popular 
Japanese drama, Kabuki, re- 
quires great imaginati n on 
the part of the audience, as 
house lights are left on and 
effects are achieved through 
the imagination rather than 
through staging. In the NO, 
two or three actors Speak in 
a stylized manner, using un- 
derstated gestures. NB ac- 
tors often. wear special 
masks, each one representing 
a single emotion. The only 
set piece utilized in the NO 
is a single pine tree, painted 
on the stage backdrop. A 


Student Statistics 


The University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz, goes into 
its second year with a stu- 
dent body 1,293 strong, ac- 
cording to tabulations just re- 
leased by Registrar Howard 
B, Shontz. 

New registrations iaclude 
456 in the Lower Division 
and 286 in the Upper Divi- 
sion, On the graduate level, 
10 are working towards Mas- 
ters Degrees, and 17 are in 
the Doctoral program. Re- 
turning students number 87 
freshmen, 327 sophomores, 
37 juniors and 73 seniors. 
In total, there are 1,266 un- 
dergraduate and 27 gradu- 
ates starting the 1966-67 ac- 
ademic year. 

*It is noteworthy,” said 
Shontz, that UCSC has at- 
tracted 46 new State Schol- 
arship holders or 5.1% from 
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chorus tells much of the NO 
story, chanting to music 
while actors use pantomime. 
When words replace panto- 
mime it is only in strict ad- 
herence to a standard of dra- 
ma rules, 

According to Miss Kimball, 
chairman gf the University 
Committee of Arts and Lec- 
tures, tickets should be pur- 
chased well in advance of the 
production; the tickets have 
been in great demand by Ber- 
keley students and the supply 
is limited. General Admis- 
saon is $2.00. Admission for 
UCSC students will be $1.00. 
Tickets are available at the 
Cashier’s Office in Central 
Services, The Bay Tree Book- 
Store, and ut the door at 
show time, though the avail - 
ability of tickets at this time 
is doubtful. Advance pur- 
chase of tickets may be fa- 
cilitated by calling Miss 
Kimball at 426-7300, Ext 


250: 
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Released 


a total of 905 in the State.” 
Approximately 34% of those 
receiving State Scholarships 
this vear have elected to at- 
tend various Campuses of the 
University of California, 

In the 15 major graduate 
and undergraduate disciplines 
offered at UCSC, 23 students 
are currently working to- 
wards degrees in anthropol- 
ogy; 1 in astronomy; 110 in 
biology; 35 in chemistry; 40 
in economics; 115 in govern- 
ment; 137 in history; 12 in 
History of Consciousness (a 
new. interdisciplinary pro- 
grain); 225 in literature; 64 
in mathematics; 47 in phil- 
osophy; 24 in physics; 114 in 
psychology; 45 in ‘sociology; 
53 in sociology/anthropology, 
and 248 in the Lower Division 
are as yet undeclared as to 
major field. 


Mrs. Edmund G, Brown, 
the wife of the governor, will 
be at UCSC today to speak 


to students. She will tour the 
campus beginning at the Ste- 
venson College office at 2:00. 


” 


Back 


Last Sunday, from 12:00 
noon until 4:00 p.m., U.C, 
Santa Cruz was bared to the 
scrutinizing public. Hundreds 
of curious and interested tou- 
rists came back to the ranch 
to see what was happening. 

Guests to the campus were 
allowed to roam free through 
the open trailers, residence 
houses, and student commons 
facilities; tours, guided by 
friendly students, were 
available for those less ad- 
venturous. Central Services, 
the University Library, and 
Natural Sciences I were 
Staffed to serve the visitors, 
And the buildings overflowed 
with special programs which 


stempted the tourists to leave 


the out-of-doors and view- 
scanning. Cowell College of- 
fered the Madrigal Singers 
and an art exhibit; the Uni- 
versity Library featured an 
architectural display; a mo- 
vie, “Which Campus?” and 
a film on UCSC were shown; 
and biology, chemistry, and 
physics demonstrations con- 
tinued throughout the after- 


Eric Hoffer Makes Students 
His True Believers 


A white-haired, rugged- 
looking man strode up to the 
stage. As he spoke to the 
audience, he captured their 
imagination by his passionate, 
dynamic personality. 

Eric Hoffer spoke last Mon- 
day night in the Stevenson 
Dining Hall on “Leisure and 
the Masses * His matin point 
was that, given leisure, the 
masses are able to create in 
the fields of art and litera- 
ture He pointed out) many 
historical examples of men 
from ordinary families who 
had become famous in the 
fields of art and literature 
due to their lack of eme- 
plovinent He proposed the 
idea oof ereating a leisure 
state, in which people would 
be able to return to a child- 
like existence, and through 
this beeome inventive and 
creative, In a discussion held 
later in the Jolly Room, Mr 
Hotter Summed up his points 
by saving that man must first 


Two new city bus services 
will begin on Monday, Oct- 
ober 31, The citv bus will 
stop at the Cowell and Ste- 
venson entrances instead of on 
McLaughlin Drive, Also, 


there will be an evening bus 
downtown, Monday through 


Thursday, leaving the Natural 
Science building at 10:00 and 
1:00, with stops atthe library, 
Cowell and Stevenson” en- 
trances, and Pacific Avenue. 
The last trip back will leave 
the Pacific Avenue (Del Mar 
Theater) stop at 11:45 p.m. 
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be taught a Skill. and then 
through the process of auto- 
mation he can be given lei- 
sure time in order to become 
creative, 

Mr. Hoffer was born in New 
York Citv in 1902. His mo- 
ther died when he was five 
and ut the age of seven, he 
became blind. At sixteen, 
when he regarined his sight, 
he read extensively, thinking 
that his good fortune would 
only be temporary. Luter, 
he came ow Sto California 
where he took on many ta- 
bor Jobs in the Imperial Val- 
lev. Around 1943, he became 
a longshoreman in San Fran- 
cisco. Since then, he has 
written three books. The 
True Believer, The Pas- 
sionate State of Mind, and 
The Ordeal of Change. Al- 
though Bric Hotter never at- 
‘onded a college or univer- 
sitv. his books are highly ac- 
elanined im the intellectual 
world today, 


SCOFF 


A club formed for the pur- 
pose of presenting stim- 
ulating and newsworthy people 
Will have it’s first program 
this coming Tuesday night. 
SCOFF, otherwise known as 
the Santa Cruz Open Free Fo- 
rum, Will present as it’s first 
speaker Mr. Edward Keating, 
editor and publisher of Ram- 
parts magazine, this Tuesday 


night at 7.30 in the Stevenson “ 


Dining Hall. A contribution of 
$.50 will be asked. 
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Santa Cruz Citizens Come 
fo the Ranch 


noon, 

A continuous five-bus shut- 
tle service operated for those 
who preferred riding to walk- 
ing; for those who did walk 
and perhaps fell down, first 
aid facilities were conven- 


-iently located around the 


campus, 

From the questions asked, 
students were able to get a 
picture of what U.C, Santa 
Cruz looks like to an out- 
sider. Conversely, students 
were able to inform the visi- 
tors, so that a better under- 
standing was reached by both 
parties. All considered, UC 
Santa Cruz put its best san- 
daled foot forward and the 
guests seemed impressed. 
There were, however, a few 
questioning glances cast at 
the construction mess, the 
noisy residence houses, and 
the long, rugged road from 
the trailers to the food in the 
dining halls. If only they un- 
derstood how necessary these 
quirks are to Santa Cruz. 
Without them we would be 
perfect..... 


Interim Council 
Plans for Future 


The thirteen member coun- 
cil elected Art Torres, chair - 
man; Janice Dolnick, secre- 
tary; and Henry Fuchs, trea- 
surer. The meeting: was at- 
tended by Council members 
and interested spectators; 
members of the administra- 
tion did not attend. The Coun- 
cil has determined that all 
Council meetings will ve open 
to any interested party for ope 
servation and a possible ques - 
tion period at the conclusion 
of the meeting. Meetings will 
continue to be in the ‘‘fish- 
bowl?” on Wednesdays at 6:00 
p.m. Minutes cf all Council 
meetings will be posted. 

In order to facilitate its 
major task, which is to es- 
tablish a constitution for a 
permanent student govern- 
ment, the Interim Student 
Council is sending for copies 
of the constitutions of other 
colleges and universities. The 
Council intends to examine the 
student) government consti- 
tutions of each of the Uni- 
versity of California cam- 
puses and of such small col- 
leges aS Reed College, An- 
tioch College, and the Clare- 
mont Colleges. 

Until the permanent student 
government of Stevenson Col- 
lege is set up, the Interim 
Student Council is the func- 
thoning student) government 
and will miake decisions on 
the rules governing students, 
the student body budget, and 
various student committees. 
The Council has decided that, 
for the most part, student 
committees will be given a 
free hand to operate. 
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THE FULCRUM 


Editorial Board 
Patty Bennett Alex Bloom 
Nancy Coleman Thomas Proctor 
Zack Wasserman 


Free University Threatened 


Tuition free higher education has a long and well established 
tradition in California. The Morrill Land-Grant Act which 
gave the impetus to establishment of the University specified 
two underlying principles in justification of tuition free ed- 
ucation: one, that a fundamental ingredient of our democratic 
society is equality of access to higher education, and two, 
that the maximization of educational attainment throughout 
the labor force is central to the growth and development of 
a modern economy. 

The arguments for the imposition of tuition are essentially 
two.» First, it is reasonable to expect that the financial re- 
quirements for higher education will continue to increase in 
the future. The anticipation of this increase leads people to 
the ‘‘logical’’ argument that those who benefit should bear 
the burden. Second, many people argue that higher education 
is essentially a subsidy of the rich by the poor. High income 
families pay a slightly smaller share of state taxes while they 
account for more than 70% of the students enrolled in college. 
People who hold this view suggest that the most effective way 
to redress the imbalance is to charge a substantial tuition to 
those who can afford it and use the proceeds for a vastly 
increased scholarship program based more heavily on need. 

It must be clearly understood that it is essentially contra- 
dictory to argue for tuition both as a means to relieve the 
overburdened taxpayer and as a means to increase the 
accessibility to education. To whatever degree tuition 
might be successful in achieving one of these goals, the 
other must be sacraficed. If tuition were set at a level 
high enough to carry a significant portion of operating ex- 
penditures and provide funds to substantially improve exist- 
ing scholarship programs, it would have to be so high that 
few could afford to attend. 

A recent study of the tuition free principle made by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education concluded that 
a $100 per student tuition charge would generate inenme 
equal to approximately 3.5% of state contributions to the 
University, and a charge of $500 would amount to just over 
15%. There is only one conclusion that can be drawn from 
these figures: To have a substantial impact on the California 
taxpayer, the University of California would have to be- 
come far and away the most expensive public university 
It is of crucial importance to remember e 
that these calculations are based on the assumption that 
none of the tuition revenues would be devoted to increasing 
scholarship aid. 

This should make crystal clear that the two previously 
mentioned uses of tuition are in fundamental conflict. 
Any attempt to improve democratic accessibility to higher 
education would require large sums of money for scholar- 
ship programs, All: cation of these funds from tuition in- 
come would emasculate any hopes of reducing the taxpayer’s 
burden, : 

In our judgement, those who would advocate tuition do not 
really understand the logic of their own arguments. If thev 
want a tuition to raise revenue so that the burden of the 
want a tuition to raise ‘revenue so that the burden on’the 
taxpayer can be reduced, they price education at the Univ- 
ersity out jof the reach of most Californians. If thev want 
a tuition to provide a fund from which to finance an increased 
number of scholarships, they are taxing themselves once 
to extablish the fund and again to provide the revenue to 
pay off the first: tax. 

The Fulcrum is opposed to the imposition of a tuition. 
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Letters | 
to the Editor 


Proposition 2 Has 
Student Support 


Dear Editor: 


As election time ap- 
proaches, voters and non- 
voters alike become aware 
of the issues. Proposition 2 
is important to UCSC. Pro- 
positions in state elections 
do not usually get much at- 
tention. The only way people 
find out about them is through 
publicity. The Student Com- 
mittee for Proposition 2 had 
booths at Back to the Ranch 


Day to help publicize the 


bond issue to visitors to the 
campus. However, the com- 
mittee is trying to extend 
the publicity on Proposition 
2 beyond the people that were 
interested in coming to the 
campus. They are trying to 
make the rest of the people 
in Santa Cruz aware of what 
Proposition 2 is, and why it 
is so vitally important to the 
University. The University 
cannot hecome involved in 
political issues; however, 
students can. An ad is being 
planned for the Santa Cruz 
Sentinal on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6. 

This ad will serve two 
purposes; 1. It will inform 
the people in Santa Cruz about 
Proposition 2, and 2. It will 
let them know that the stu- 
dents are concerned about its 
passage. The ad must be 
paid for by donations; the 
size of the ad will depend on 
the amount that is contribu- 
ted. Cans for donations will 
be placed in several locations 
around both colleges: in Ste- 
venson, the Jolly Room, the 
dining hall line, and the mail- 
room; in Cowell, the stu- 
dent lounge, the dining hall 
line, and the mailroom. Any 
Questions concerning the ad 
should be directed to Cheryl 
Thurber, ex. 83, Stevenson. 


Chery} Thurber 
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Student Wants 


Tuition Plan 


Dear Editor: 


I should like to point out 
that you not only concur with 
the New Left in your disap- 
pointment with Governor 
Brown in the Oct. 21 editor- 
ial, but you also concur with 
It in lack of factual examin- 
ation of a problem. 

In regard to your apparent 
opposition to University tui- 
tion fees, you seem to follow 
this trend. For example, in- 
stead of examining the prob- 
lem of tuition fees, you sim- 
ply and implicitly state your 
opposition to them. 

What are the facts on the 
subject? What are the var- 
ious factors involved? Fact: 
If the University charged a 
tuition of ten dollars per 
month per student, revenues 
‘would increase 7.2 million 
dollars per year. Fact: This 
added revenue could be used 
to increase instructor sal- 
aries an average of $1,500 to 
$1,800 per year, thus making 
the University, with its ex- 
tremely fine facilities, even 
more inviting than it is now 
to teachers. The result 
would, I should think, be a 

Owering of the student- 
teacher ratio without the ad- 
dition of taxes which might 
tend to slow California bus- 
iness expansion. 

The one potential problem 
is that the tuition might tend 
to deter attendance by low- 
er-income students. Howev- 
er, student loans could be es- 
tablished for the express pur - 
pose of handling tuition prob- 
lems in the form of deferred 
payments. Bearing in mind 
the high salaries that college 
graduates earn, a debt of $400 
or under would not be a sig- 
nificant burden for a person 
with an A.B, after having 
worked for three or So years, 
In other words, deferring 
Payment until a few years 
after graduation could well 
make the program workable. 

In closing, however, I 
should like to congratulate 
you on a_ well - presented 
newspaper and on the publish- 
ing of timely editorials. 


Lawrence Newmeyer 
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Clauser Honored Smith 


By Cal Tech 


Dr. Francis H. Clauser, 
Vice-Chancellor, Academic 
Affairs, at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, has 
been named to receive one of 
20 ‘‘Alumni Distinguished 
Service Awards’’ by the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The certificates of award 
will be presented at a 75th 
Anniversary dinner to be held 
at the Huntington-SHeraton 
Hotel in Pasadena, 

In a letter informing Dr. 
Clauser of the honor, Presi- 
dent Lee A. Dubridge, of the 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology, wrote: ‘‘..,this is the 
first time that the Institute 
as such has made presenta- 
tions of any sort of distin- 
guished service awards to 
anyone... I congratulate youon 
being named to receive one of 
this first group of awards pre- 
sented for your very outstand- 
ing achievements, »? 

Dr. Clauser received his 
B.A., M.A, and Ph.D, degrees 
from the California Institute 
of Technology. During World 
War II, he was in charge of 
aerodynamic and design re- 
Search at the Douglas Air- 
craft Company. He joined the 
Johns Hopkins staff in 1946 
where he established the De- 
partment of Aeronautics and 
served as its chairman. 


Bob Kennedy 
Lends Hand 
to Gov. Brown 


by Tom Greene 


The so-called “rally” for 
Governor Brown held at the 
San Jose fairgrounds last 
Sunday seemed to this ob- 
server to be the kickoff for 
a Kennedy - for - President 
drive, or at least the people 
there would have wished it 
so. The hot and highly par- 
tisan crowd who greeted the 
mop-headed and tired Sen- 
ator were there to see Ken- 
nedy, and not to ve stoked 
up for an election. The five 
thousand-plus crowd cheered 
and hung to Senator Kennedy’s 
every word and retort. How- 
ever, he added little to the al- 
ready pro-Brown material 
which everyone in this al- 
ready-committed crowd had 
not heard before. 

The effect of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s efforts is difficult to 
predict. Many observers 
consider his campaigning su- 
perfluous to Governor 
Brown’s own efforts. How- 
ever, with the overwhelming 
Democratic registration in 
this state, the incumbent has 
to worry about side-s witching 
Democrats more than hard- 
line Republicans, The mal- 
aise in the traditionally 
strong areas of Democratic 
Support is best seen through 
the comments made by the 
members of the minority 
groups present at the San 
Jose rally. John Moreno, 
head of the Mexican American 
community, pointed out, 
“most of my people are an- 
gry and bitter towards Gov- 
ernor Brown because of the 
snub given by him to Cesar 
Chavez. They still are di- 
vided between Reagan and 
Brown, but they’re 100% 
Kennedy,” are 
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} 
id Smith Examines 


The“Alfred A. Knopf pub- 
lishing concern in New York 
has announced the publication 
of the latest book of Page 
Smith, Provost of Cowell Col- 
lege and Professor of His- 
torical Studies at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa 
Cruz. AS a City Upon a Hill 
will be officially released Oc- 
tober 24, Other books by 
Page Smith are: James Wil- 
son, John Adams, and The 
Historian and History. a 

Dr. Smith, a graduate of 
Dartmouth and Harvard and 
a former Professor of His- 
tory at UCLA, expressed the 
wish that his new book would, 
“develop a language and a 
series of concepts in terms 
of which the role of the town 
in American history can be 
more fruitfully investigated 
and discussed.” 

According to Dr. Smith, the 
idea for the book originated 
in a “series of conversa- 
tions” with the late John H. 
Holmes, a perceptive, 
“thoughtful”? “man who lived 
most of his ninety-nine years 
in small towns from Ohio to 
South Dakota. He helped Dr. 
Smith get a more “vivid and 
immediate sense of the life 
of ve American town... 
than (he) could have gotton 
from any number of schol- 
arly volumes on the subject.” 
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American City 


As a City Upon a Hill de- 
scribes the origin of the 
American community at 
Massachusetts Bay, and tra- 
ces the development and ul- 
timate decline of the “small 
town” as part of the emer- 
gence of the greater “com- 
munity” -- America. 

Page Smith is, in a sense, 
trying to re-establish the 
basic principles of a commu- 
nity “covenant” at Santa Cruz, 
where as Provost of Cowell 
College, he has worked vig- 
orously since 1964 to create 
a “community of scholars,” 
dedicated to each other and 
to their common goal of 
learning. He has_ written 
respectfully in As a City Up- 
on a Hill of the early Puri- 
tan communities, “The cov- 
enanted group understood in- 
tuitively that its life depended 
on preserving the delicate and 
complex structure of com- 
munity life. It was only a 
common faith, a shared cov- 
enant that held the commu- 
nity together.” 

This idea, part of the “San- 
ta Cruz ideal,’ is readily ap- 
plied by Dr. Smith and the 
students of the Cowell Col- 
lege community in a mutual 
effort to rescue the dynamic 
experience of higher educa- 
tion from the anonymity of 
large, impersonal universi- 
ties. 


YEARBOOK DILEMMA 


A tentative decision has been reached that each college 
will publish its own yearbook this spring. As far as the 
Fulcrum can determine, there was only a minimal soli- 


citation of student opinion. 


Therefore, we are asking each 


student to read the arguments for and against, fill out the 
questionnaire and return it to the newspaper box in either 


college office NOW! 


Arguments for ONE yearbook: 


--One yearbook would foster 
unity between colleges 

--This plan would encourage 
creativity and diversity of 
content and style by the or- 
ganization of separate college 
sections 

--It would cost less to get 
campus -wide coverage 

--It is less expensive to pub- 
lish either a campus year- 
book or a book for a group 
of colleges (e.g. the first four 
which will be geographically 
contiguous) 


--We do not have enough peo . 
ple with the time, inclination, 
or skill to publish so many 
yearbooks 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
What is your class?,,.. 


Do you favor: 


ecoee 


Arguments for TWO year- 
books: 


--Separate yearbooks would 
increase the student’s identity 
to his college 

--The plan would foster crea- 
tivity and diversity of con- 
tent and style 

--The price for either book 
would be less than for a com- 
bined volume 

--This would set a precedent 
to be followed by all 20 or 
so future colleges 

--More people would be able 
to participate 

--Ad revenue plus college 
funds’ would be sufficient to 
finance the publication of 
several yearbooks 


One yearbook for the University?............0..0c.0c000- 


A yearbook with a common University-wide section 
and two separate student sections? ..............0..0006- 


Shoula the book contain both college sections?,.. ~ : 


Or, should the yearbook have only the students’ 
own college section?.......... aos Ue antes eeetie ieee 


; PLEASE FILL OUT AND PLACE IN .FULCRUM BOXES IN 


: THE COLLEGE OFFICES 
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Eric Christmas -- Actor 


Interview by Peter Smith and Alex Bloom 


This Monday evening, Ste- 
venson students will be treat- 
ed to an entertaining even- 
ing presented by visiting dra- 
ma professor Eric Christ- 
mas. Entitled “Christmas in 
October,” Mr. Christmas will 
present a Selection of read- 
ings and explain some of his 
theories on the theater. 

His charm, wit and articu- 
late manner will surely be 
as evident Monday night as 
they were in the following in- 
terview with The Fulcrum. 
His vast theatrical abilities 
make him a fascinating lec- 
turer and individual, 

***Who is Eric Christmas 
and where does he start? 

Well as far as the theater’s 
concerned professionally, I 
got into it from school. My 
mother went to see the head- 
master and said, “what can 
he do” and the headmaster 
said, “he cap’t do anything, 
you’d better “put him on the 
stage.” You need a kind of 
madness to be in the pro- 
fession. Most people in the 
professional theater are 
pretty aware. Most of them 
could earn far better livings 
and find much more security 
doing something else. 

***So you’ve been an actor 
all your life? 
Yes, from the Boy Scouts 


through school to the pre- 7 


sent. I’ve sort of attained a 

balance between acting and 

directing in the last few 
years. Some of the sort of 
stardust has sort of dropped 

away a bit and that is why I 

enjoy directing as well as 

acting and, what is loosely 
called, lecturing. 

***For the last ten years 
you’ve spent your sum- 
mers at Stratford, Ontar- 
io. Can you tell us what 
makes Stratford an ex- 
citing place to be? 

It’s a luxury for several 
reasons. The Standards are 
exceptionally high. It’s a 
rare thing to be surrounded 
with good taste. I don’t mean 
that in a social sense, but 
things are tastefully done. You 
have the opportunity there for 
good theater and youalso have 
the opportunity of being a 
member of a company. We 
may present several produc- 
tions in repertory and an ac- 
tor may have what is consid- 
ered a big role in one play 
and in another have a small 
or even a tiny part. The 
company gives a consiStent 
level of performance. The 
audience comes to see the 
play as a total thing. 
***#During the winter, are you 

teaching mainly, or lec- 

turing, or what? 

Yes, in a louse Sense teach- 
ing, doing the kind of thing 
I’m doing. 1 feel the best of 
the professional theater and 
the university are getting 
closer all the time. We are 
getting closer and they are 
listening to us and we to 
them, which is a wonderful 
thing. 

*«**There was one period 
when your winters were 
Spent acting. You had 
some time on Broadway, 
didn’t you? 

Yes, I was in and around 
Broadway for several sea- 
sons. I won this award in 
1960 for best supporting ac- 
tor in a play with Julie Har- 
ris called “Little Moon of 
Alban.” It had been a great 
success ont.v. and it became 
a Staged t.v. production, but 
F'.came out of it, very well 


I had this marvelous part 
which went counter to the 
whole feeling of the play. I’d 
love to have a really fascin- 
ating role and be anenormous 
success on Broadway, but the 
Broadway myth is something 
that I’m really not that drawn 
to. I could have stayed inNew 
York, but it’s completely hit 
or miss. I’m very grateful 
for the opportunity to come 
to California, though. I’ve 
been talking about the move 
for quite a long time. I think 
the value of a person like 
me, though, is to come and 
go. More, to come and not 
to Stay. 

***Do you prefer comic 
roles? They have been 
your big successes at 
Stratford. 

I personally don’t yearn for 
Hamlet. I enjoy the challenge 
of comedy. It is to my mind 
the greater challenge than 
tragedy. There are no ali- 
bies for it. I don’t think you 
have to move people to floods 
of tears in order to be a 
success as “King Lear,” but 
you can’t very well be a suc- 
cess in “Charley’s Aunt” if 
you haven't made the.n laugh. 
***Can you tell us something 

about your hopes for 

“Twelfth Night.” 

I hope it will be the begin- 
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ning of the excitement of 
theater on campus, I think a 
theater should be growth on 
campus, not necessarily are- 
quiement. More immediat- 
ely I am hpping that it will 
be a disarming and charming 
evening. I chose it because 
it’s young, and I am hoping 
it will just be enjoyed and 
maybe be considered later. 
***What about “Christmas in 

October.” 

I will to some extent per- 
form; talk about the actors 
responsibilities, the shared 
responsibilities between the 
actor and the audience; and 
demonstrate what I believe 
is the actor’s responsibility, 
which is to create. 

***You’ll be here until when? 

’Til the end of the second 
quarter and will be very un- 
happy to leave. The thing 
that impresses me, is the na- 
turalness here. It’s some- 
thing which has been deeply 
considered and it seems to 
be working. I'll go back to 
Stratford for what will be my 
last season and then out to 
California. I’ll come here 
to teach and act both. The 
biggest sort of teaching I'll 
do I hope, will be directing 
such things as “Twelfth 
Night.” 
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Meet Ralph Frey, J r.,19 
He’s a college junior. 
He has a pilot’s license. 


He can read 3,000 words a minute. 


Watching Ralph’s hand fly over the pages (his 
hand acts as a.pacer), you can’t believe that he’s 
actually reading. He must be skimming. 


But he’s not. 


Ralph Frey can read the average novel in a little 
under 40 minutes. Once, while standing in a book- 
store, he read three complete novels before he was 
asked to leave. 


He studies between 1,500 to 2,000 words a minute, 
and rarely dips below 1,000 wpm, even on the 
toughest material. 


Most significantly, however, is that he can com- 
prehend and recall what he’s read — right down to 
the details. 


Ralph Frey is not a mental freak. Nor is he a 
naturally fast reader. He learned this revolutionary 
technique of rapid reading at the Evelyn Wood 
Reading Dynamics Institute. He is one of more 
than 15,000 graduates in the Bay Area. 


Ralph was one of our better students. He started 
the course at about 400 words a minute and 
increased his rate 8 times. Our average student 
begins at about 300 words a minute and works up 
to speeds over 1,500 words a minute. 


You can do this, too! 


“Reading dynamically,” says Ralph, “means that 
I can cover both the required and the suggested 
reading for a course during the first month of the 
semester. That heaves time for more extracurricular 
activities. On the weekend before an exam, I’ve 
reread several complete texts.” 


You may not learn to read quite as fast as Ralph 
Frey (and then again you might!), but the 
nationally known Reading Dynamics Institute 
guarantees that you'll at least triple your reading 
speed with good comprehension — or receive a full 
tuition refund. 


Evelyn Wood 


Just to show you that Ralph Frey is not unique, 
here are beginning and ending speeds of typical 
Bay Area Readirg Dynamics graduates: 
Improvement by typical graduates 
in words per minute. 


Light Reading Difficult Reading 


Ist wk 8th wk lst wk 8th wk 
James R. Adams, Student 485 2,625 355 1,560 
Ben Stein, Student 227 =«+1,514 186 900 
Karen West, Teacher 561 2,000 392 2,080 


Peter Momfield, Student 335 1,600 219 800 
R. C. Katz, Economist 500 1,875 295 1,180 
Peter Kindschi, Student 318 1,688 281 911 


Gene Timmon, Minister 592 2,961 375 1,200 
W. W. Trusz, Engineer 350 2,700 330 1,600 
John M. Gage, Student 441 2,197 311 1,050 
Gary E. Myhro, Machinist 266 2,571 214 1,266 
Richard A. Hein, Engineer 351 3,700 295 1,700 
Steve Feldstein, Student 548 2,126 331 1,400 
L.R.Johnson, Mkt. Analyst 365 4,500 308 1,200 
Kathleen Smith, Student 395 3,500 278 2,000 
Betty Breslin, Receptionist 441 3,250 214 1,200 
L. B. Hooper, Doctor 350 2,800 266 1,400 


The technique of dynamic reading was 
discovered by a Utah schoolteacher. 


Evelyn Wood first observed dynamic reading 18 
years ago when a university professor read her 
term paper at an amazing 6,000 words a minute. 


Mrs. Wood’s curiosity caused her to look for other 
exceptional readers, and over the next few years, 
she found 50 people who could read faster than 
1,500 words a minute, with fine comprehension, 
outstanding recall, and great reading satisfaction. 
She was now sure it was possible to read faster 
than anyone had thought, but the question of how 
was not yet answered. It took 8 years of toil and 
research, working with “natural” fast readers 
before she developed a technique whereby average 
students learn to read 3 to 10 times faster. 


The first Reading Dynamics Institute was opened 
in Washington, D.C. in September, 1959. Since 
that time institutes have been opened in 61 cities 


READING DYNAMICS INSTITUTE 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY OAKLAND PALO ALTO 
434-0707 549-0211 835-4232 327-1991 


SAN JOSE SACRAMENTO FRESNO SANTA ROSA MONTEREY 
690 Market St. 2168 Shattuck 1440 Broodwoy 770 Welch Rood 1290 N. Fifst St. 2015 3 St. 212 4th St. 


419 Webster 


293-8881 444-8277. 485=—880 1 542-6647 373-1328 


OCTOBER 28, 1966 


throughout the country, and national enrollment 
for the course now tops 200,000. 


Ata recent teacher training conference Mrs. Wood 
emphasized that dynamic reading is nothing like 
the skimming techniques commonly used in speed 
reading courses. ‘“‘You read five times faster,” she 
pointed out, ‘not by reading every fifth word, but 
by reading five times as many words in the same 
amount of time.” 


SEE FREE DEMONSTRATION 
SANTA CRUZ” 


Dream Inn 
Tuesday. November], 8p m 
Thursday, November 3. 8 p.m. 
CARMEL 
La Playa Hotel 


Wednesday November 2 8 p.m. 
MONTEREY 
Casa Munras 

Friday. November 4, 8 p.m. 


e You will see a Reading Dynamics graduate read at 
amazing speeds from a book he has never seen 
before and then tell in detail what he has read. 

e You will see a documented film that includes actual 
interviews with Washington Congressmen who have 
taken the course. 

e You will learn how we can help you to faster read- 
ing, with improved comprehension, greater recall. 


One person at each demonstration will win a 
fully paid scholarship to Reading Dynamics. 


NOW REGISTERING FOR SANTA CRUZ . 
AND MONTEREY CLASSES 


MAIL To: Evelyn Wood 
COUPON Reading Dynamics Institute, Dept. 95 
TODAY 1440 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


0 Please send descriptive folder. 


CO Please send schedule of demonstrations and classes. 


1 understand that | am under no obligation and that no 
salesman will call. 
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